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song revealing the murder. I heard this last from an Italian fortune- 
teller. The Hebrews believed that there is one bone in a man from which 
his soul would rise at the Judgment-Day. The Wabanaki Indians have a 
long and curious story, given in my "Algonkin Legends," of a sorcerer who 
is often killed, but always revives from one bone. I not long ago saw a 
dagger in Geneva, the handle of which was a human bone. Brinton has 
mentioned the Hebrew bone Luz, but not the curious and widely-spread 
identification of a bone with a fairy. From this the Gypsies call dolls and 
all Punch-puppets, etc., kukolos or cockaloes. — C. G. Leland. 

Handsels (vol. iii. p. 56). — It is an Eastern superstition, widely spread, 
that to have good luck a shopman must sell to the first comer in the morn- 
ing whatever he wants at any sacrifice. Sharp fellows take advantage of 
this. I think it has been disseminated of late by Oriental Jews. 

C. G. Leland. 
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Eskimo and Northwest Canada. — E. Petitot publishes in the " Re- 
vue des Trad. Pop." p. 590, a number of songs which he collected during 
his long stay in the Mackenzie Basin a number of years ago. 

A mine of information is contained in the Rev. Father A. G. Morice's 
report on the Western Dene ("Jour. Can. Inst." p. 109). The customs and 
the social character of the tribes of the interior of British Columbia, so far 
as they belong to the Tinneh group, are described in minute detail. As 
the report was written on the lines of a sociological circular of inquiry, 
issued by the Canadian Institute, and as the circular does not emphasize 
the importance of studies on religions and folk-lore, these subjects are not 
treated as fully as we might desire, and as the author is certainly able to 
deal with them. The fact which is most clearly brought out by the paper 
is, that these tribes are much influenced by those inhabiting the North 
Pacific coast, and that the point of contact and of diffusion must be looked 
for on Skeena River. 

Incidental remarks on customs and beliefs are to be found in F. Boas's 
report on the tribes of the North Pacifie coast (Proc. British Ass. for the 
Advancement of Science, 1889). While other subjects are treated at some 
length, the author does not give any information on the myths and traditions 
of the tribes he describes. The coast tribes and the Kootenay of the 
upper Columbia valley are treated in this report. 

Washington. — Rev. M. Eells continues his valuable series of papers 
on the Indians of Puget Sound. In the March number of the "American 
Antiquarian " he treats the Wanderer legend in its connection with the 
religious ideas of the natives and the shamanistic practices of the Indians 
of Puget Sound. It appears from this paper that the legend of the creator 
, who returned to the world when mankind became bad, in order to punish 
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them by transforming them into animals, is found in Puget Sound in a 
form resembling that known from Columbia River and Vancouver Island. 

Algonkin. — A. F. Chamberlain reviews briefly the belief in the thunder- 
bird, as found among various tribes speaking Algonkin languages. He 
quotes passages referring to this group of myths from the western as well 
as from the eastern tribes of this family, and tells a legend which he heard 
among the Mississagua. ("American Anthropologist," 1890, p. 51.) 

Fortunately, endeavors are being made to collect the tales of the Passa- 
maquoddy Indians of Maine, who still retain a considerable amount of 
their lore unchanged. It is certainly one merit of C. G. Leland's collec- 
tion of New England myths to have called renewed attention to this source 
of information. Col. Garrick Mallery has spent two seasons in working 
this rich field, and tells, as a specimen of the material he has succeeded in 
collecting, the story of " the fight with the giant witch," which throws an 
interesting light upon the Indian's ideas of magic. 

Rev. Silas T. Rand gives a review of the general character of the Mic- 
mac legends which he has collected since the year 1846, and which Mr. 
C. G. Leland has made use of in compiling his book. A few tales are 
told in extract, particularly one of two wandering heroes, Rushing Wind 
and Rolling Wave, and another somewhat alike to Cinderella. ("Am. Ant. 
Jour." 1890, pp. 3-14-) 

The Cherokee Ball-Play. — Mr. James Mooney gives a most inter- 
esting description of the Cherokee ball-play ("American Anthropologist," 
1890, p. 105). He describes in detail the rites connected with the 
game. In a game between the quadrupeds and birds, the bat and the fly- 
ing squirrel won the game for the latter, and for this reason they are used 
as amulets in the game. During the time of training for the game a great 
many objects are tabooed, generally such as are supposed to make the 
player weak. The author also describes the shamanistic rites connected 
with the game, which seem to have entirely escaped earlier observers, and 
we learn their prayers, which are offered to secure success for the players, 
and the ceremonial cleaning they have to undergo in order to secure good 
luck. 

Brazil. — In the "Arch, per 1' Antropologia," 1889, 2, p. 233-264, Dr. 
Alfonso Lomonaco gives an interesting description of the natives of Brazil, 
and, concluding his paper, gives a selection of legends of the Tupi, most of 
which belong to the well-known " tiger-legends " that are so common in 
those parts of America in which negroes are numerous. The tale of the 
origin of the night (No. 1) and of the cannibal witch (No. 23) are of 
particular interest. 



